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The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 


will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


best quality, always on hand. 


BLACK INKS. 


Fine Card or Wood Cut, ~ 5.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, 3.00 
Extra Quick Drying J yb, for 
hard sized and calend. paper, 
Fine Job, for sized and cale mi a 
paper, - 200 12 
Extra Wood Cut, for C 'yline ie or 
and Adam-* Presses, ° 
Wood Cut, for power presses, . 
Extra Fine Book, 
Good Book . 
Hand-Pre 8s News, 
Drum Cylinder New 
Rotary and Bullock ‘Hews, 


BLUE INKS. 


Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 
“ Light Blue, ‘ . 
Dark Blue, 1.50 1.00 
Light Blue, ° ° ° 1.00 
Light Label Blue, . ° 75 
Ultramarine—E xtré a Fine, 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 


YELLOW INKS. 
Naples Yellow, . ° 
Fine Lemon Yellow, 


1.50 1.00 


2 00 
Fine Orange Yellow, 2,00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 
Poster Orange Yellow, 


2.00 1.50 1.00 
50 1.00 75 


1.50 1.25 


PRICE da hs Oe es 


Per ib. 


8.00 2.00 


2.00 1.00 
75 
50 
75 


1.00 
40 30 
75 «50 
40 30 

20 15 

20 1 

1 


> 
2 
15 1” 


ye 2.00 


"6 50 | 


75 50 
50 40 
8.00 2.00 


75 50 40 
- 2.00 
na XO 100 


75 50 
75 50 


| Crimson Lake, 


| Fine Light Brown, . ; ‘ 2.00 
150 100 |} 
| White Size, mA ‘ e s 1.50 


RED INKS. Per lb. 
‘ . 82.00 2400 16.00 
. 10.00 5 8.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.50 
“Le 50 ” 1.00 75 F L0 


Carmine, . 
Lake, . 


Extra Fine Red, ° ° - 10.90 
Fine Red, . . ° . - 3.00 
Fine Vermilion, 2.50 
Poster Red 

Orange Mine ral, 


| 


| Lake Green— Light, 


40 | 


PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 


COLORS. 
‘ . - 24.00 16.00 8.00 
- 6.00 


Royal Purple, . 
Mauve, 

Violet, 

( ‘laret, ° 
Magenta, ° ae 
MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. 


Lake Brown, 
Chocolate Bre own, 
Fine Gold Size, . 
Fine Raw Sienna, 
Snuff Brown, 

Fine Umber Brown, . 
Fine Dark Brown, . 


* 1.50 
1.50 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 "1.04 
1.00 
Tints of all shades and colors, . 200 1.50 
L 00 75 50 


| White Ink, 


GREEN INKS, 
Medium Green, ° ° ° ° 


2.00 
French Green, . ° 


Dark Green—Deep, . 2.50 2.00 1.50 


Fine Light Green, 

Poster Green—Dark, 

Poster Green—Light, ° 

PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 

No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 
“y “ Job “ 
“ 2 “ os “ “ 

“ 3 & “ “ } i 
Quick Drying Varnish, 75 «60 
By the gallon at special rates. 


LITHOGRAPHIV VARNISH. 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


se-inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates."@a 
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SECOND-RAND PRESSES, &C, TOR SALE, 


Washington Hand Presses 
No. 4, Platen 24%x38, for 7 or 8-column paper. 
Super-royal Hoe, platen 22'%4x28, with iron roller ap- 
paratus. 
The above are in warranted good order, and ready 
for immediate shipment. 


Gordon Job Presses— 
Half-medium, 13 x 19 inches inside chase; with throw- 
off; steam fixtures, no treadle; in good order; $275. 
Eighth-medium, 7x11 inches inside chase; $165. 


Chromatic Press, 
Half-medium (Chicago) Chromatic Press, 13x19% in. 
inside chase; with steam fixtures; price $200. 


Gordon Chases (in lots to suit)— 
go Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press, 
10x15 in. inside; good as new; $1 each. 
50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 
8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 


Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 43x73 inches inside 
chase; good order; $90. 


Ruling Machines— 
One Double Ruling Machine, Hickok’s make, in good 
order; $150. 


One Single Ruling Machine; in good order; $100. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter— 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
or hand power; in first-class order; $100. 


Riehl Cutting Machine 


Size 32-inch; old style; been repaired; price, $65. 


Plow-Knife Cutter 


Wood frame, price $18. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31% x45%; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Steam Engine and Boiler— 
One 4-horse Engine and Boiler, approved make, with 
all the attachments required by the Philadelphia in- 
spection laws; in excellent order; price $350. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
es “6 26x40; 2-roller; ‘ se 
a ‘© 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 71{x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$70. 


Newspaper Proof Press (Hoe) 
Size 9x40 inches, for both curved and flat galleys; good 
order; price $30. 


Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing) 

One Evans Standing Press, all iron, bed 30x36 inches; 
in perfect order; price, $200. 

One Evans Standing Press, all iron, 27x29; price $100. 

One Boomer & Boschert Press, 20x29; in good order; 
price $125. 

One Standing Press, wood platen and bed, iron rods; 
double-geared; size 15x20 inches; price, $50. 


Pressing Boards (for sheets) 
500, size 27x43. 
35°, 2) 
300, ” 


24X29. 


18x24. 


Calendering Machine (New), 

With two rolls, each 16x40 inches, made by Pusey & 
Jones, Wilmington; complete and 
$800. 

One Calendering Machine (old), two hollow rollers, size 
each 6x27 inches; price $100. 


perfect; -price 


Stereotype Machinery— 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 

[1] 
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IS MACHINERY A NUISANCE ? 


A grave question, affecting thousands of business enterprises in our 
city, has been raised recently in a legal proceeding by Mr. McCaffrey, 
of g15 Spruce Street, against Mr. Elverson, proprietor of the Saturday 
Night and other weekly publications, demanding that Mr. Elverson be per- 
manently restrained from operating his printing presses during the hours of 
night. Mr. Elverson answered the complaint; Mr. Walter E. Rex, now 
Register of Wills, was appointed Master, and after hearing testimony 
and argument in the case he filed his report in favor of the injunction 
The question will now go to the courts for final judicial 
judgment; and if the report of the Master shall be affirmed, there are 
few establishments in the city employing machinery during the night 
which could not be closed up by any complaining neighbor. 

The presses operated by Mr. Elverson are the smaller and slower of 
the improved presses of the day, such as are employed to print fine 
newspaper work with illustrations. The ten or a dozen presses he ope- 
rates do not make as much noise combined as does one of the lightning 
presses now necessarily operated in all our daily newspaper offices; and 
every morning newspaper must run its presses in the early morning hours 
when sleepers would be most disturbed thereby. If the decision of 
Master Rex is the law of the land, there is not a morning newspaper in 
the city that Gould not be compelled to suspend its publication, or put its 


asked for. 


machinery five or ten miles distant in a five-acre field. And, if a print- 
ing press can’t be run at night, where will the law draw the line in en- 
joining the innumerable night noises which disturb the repose of nervous 
sleepers? An ash-cart,a market-wagon, a fire-engine, a carriage, or 
any other of the countless vehicles which rattle over the cobble-stones 
at all hours of the night, are even greater nuisances than printing presses 
operated in a closed cellar, and they must go. The thousands of facto- 
ries, little and big, which are often called to full time—night and day— 
by the pressure of business, would each and all be at the mercy of any 
restless sleeper; and the Pennsylvania Railroad would be summarily 
stopped for disturbing people along the elevated line by the locomotive 
shrieks which have no hours of rest. 

Philadelphia is a city of factories and shops, and its great wealth is in 
its varied hives of industry, which are welcomed in every locality. They 
are not only the life of more than half our population, but they are the 
bone and sinew of the municipality; and it would be fatal to all invest- 
ment and progress in our midst if machinery like Mr. Elverson’s can be 
silenced by the law. His establishment now supports over one hundred 


families; its expenditure in the community is over one thousand dollars 
a day; and there is not a dispassionate citizen of the neighborhood of 
Ninth and Spruce, who would not testify that the location of Mr. Elver- 
son’s elegant establishment in that place has vastly benefitted the entire 
neighborhood. 


It has brought the slight annoyance that machinery 





brings into every locality; but it has, in this instance, dispersed vastly 
greater annoyances to the residents and made that immediate section 
much more desirable even for private homes than it was before. In short, 
the establishment of Mr. Elverson is just the kind of improvement that 
Philadelphia greatly needs, and any rule of law that would drive it away 
must strike at one of the most vital interests of our city.—Philadelphia 
Times, February 25. 





Should the report of the Master be affirmed by the Court, 
the entire printing interest in Philadelphia ought to unite with 
Mr. Elverson in carrying the case before the highest legal tri- 
bunal in the State, before the decision is allowed to become a 
When we 
remember that nervous cranks have already succeeded in si- 
lencing by law the sound of the church-bell in Philadelphia, 
it will be well for the entire craft to be prepared to give a de- 
termined resistance to any hampering of their rights upon ab- 
surd and frivolous pretexts. 


precedent to govern the judges in similar actions. 





One of the largest meetings ever held by Typographical Union 
No. 2, was held on Tuesday evening, February 27, in their hall at 
Sixth and Walnut Streets, to consider the Elverson case, and 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, representing 
the interests of the working printers of this city, numbering many hun- 
dred men, learn with much regret that an injunction may possibly be 
served on Mr. Elverson, publisher of the Saturday Night and other 
papers, to prevent the running of his presses at night; and believing, 
from our practical experience in the trade, that such an injunction would 
so cripple his entire business as to oblige its removal to some point out- 
side our city; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we confidently affirm that all large newspaper pub- 
lishers must run their presses at night to conduct their business within 
the dates of their issues; that we view the proposed injunction with 
alarm, as establishing a precedent calculated to damage the whole print- 
ing and publishing interests of Philadelphia, not alone in this case, but 
by deterring other enterprising men from establishing such business in 
this city; that we feel that Philadelphia has need of such men as Mr. 
Elverson, who steadily employs many members of our craft who would 
be thrown out of employment in case of his removal; that as an indus- 
trial body we earnestly protest against the granting of such injunction 
as antagonistic to the broad interests of our city and an act of gross in- 
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justice to Mr. Elverson and his. employés, inasmuch as it is designed to 
remedy what, at its worst, is but'a slight annoyance to a few and entirely 
disregarded by others in the immediate neighborhood. . 
RAN MRSA i 
A CHINESE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 

Naturally we have carefully watched the progress of jour- 
nalism in China and Japan, as innovations likely to neutralize 
the social and moral conditions of those countries. Few were 
prepared to see the comparatively few Chinese in the United 
States start a newspaper; but this is precisely what the Mongo. 
lians have done. In New York City, last month, was com- 
menced the publication of a weekly newspaper, printed in 
Chinese characters, and, of course, exclusively for Chinamen. 
The Chinese-American is the pertinent title of the unexpected 
accession to journalistic ranks. It is a four-paged sheet, a trifle 
smaller than the New York Sz, and contains, we are told, all 
the news likely to be of interest to the Chinamen in this 
country. 

Wong Ching Foo is the editor. He writes or selects all that 
appears, dictating to a Chinese scribe, who in turn prints or 
paints with India-ink what is dictated, using a pointed stick as 
a pen or pencil. From the sheets of paper on which the 
amanuensis inscribes the copy is photo-lithographed, and then 
printed from the stone in the form given to its readers. But for 
this latter process the publication of a newspaper in Chinese 
would be impossible here, because of the vast outlay required to 
engrave the sixty thousand word-characters used in the tongue of 
China. ‘These are not represented in type, and it is customary 
in China to have every one of them engraved for each book to 
be published. 

It may be pleasing to know that the editor is a strong sym- 
pathizer with our popular form of government; has been edu- 
cated at an American college, and is anxious to instil American 
ideas into his countrymen. He says that his compatriots are 
all anxious to obtain accounts of what is going on here, as 
well as in their native country, and prefer to gain that know- 
ledge through the medium of the Chinese characters, with 
which they are familiar, rather than spend years of patient toil 
in mastering the—to them—bewildering perplexities of our 
alphabet. 

The publishers of the Chinese-American, Messrs. E. F. & L. 
P. Cole, do not expect to make their venture profitable so 
much through the anxiety of the Chinamen to obtain informa- 
tion as through American merchants desirous of getting the 
trade of the laundries. Of these there are nine hundred in 
New York, consuming, in the course of a year, large amounts 
of soap, blueing and laundry apparatus. Those having these 
wares to sell have already commenced availing themselves of 
the Chinese paper as a medium of communication with their 
probable customers. The Messrs. Cole will have less trouble 
in dealing with advertisers than other publishers, for no firm 
being able to read its own ad. can find fault because it is not 
at the top of a column or next to reading-matter. Every ad- 
vertiser in the Chinese-American will, no doubt, rest satisfied 
that he has the best position in the paper. As for the Chinese 
engaged in conducting laundries, they will be quite as much 








their business as in the latest intelligence from the land of tea 
and Confucius. We hope that the new journal in Chinese, for 
the Chinese, will find profitable room in the wide field of Ameri- 
can journalism—an entirely disinterested wish, inasmuch as 
the Chinese-American does not use type, por chases, nor gal 
leys, nor composing-sticks, nor any of the appurtenances of a 
printing office; it having the distinction of being the only news- 
paper in America independent of the type-founders and dealers 
in printing materials. 
Sa 
A SADLY SUGGESTIVE JOURNAL. 

The inmates of the New York City Insane Asylum have 
commenced the publication of a newspaper. At the first sug- 
gestion this is not a novelty; journals have been published from 
similar institutions in various parts of the country, as a means 
of diverting the diseased minds of the unfortunate inmates. 
All of these semi-amateur journalistic ventures have been, as 
it were, sugar-coated, their names and contents giving no clue 
as to the location of offices and mental condition of editors. 
The new journal under consideration has for the central illus- 
tration of its heading a cut of the asylum, flanked by the name 
of the paper Zhe Moon. It is a well-printed sheet, the pre- 
sence of a large number of practical printers in the asylum 
ensuring good typographic work. 

For some reason, printers as a class are peculiarly liable to 
dementia; and it is their presence in large numbers on Ward’s 
Island that renders the paper a sadly suggestive one. Long 
hours of labor at an exhaustive toil, no doubt, have much to 
do with the insanity of printers. Perhaps easier labor at their 
vocation on the J/oon may aid in the restoration of their im 
paired mental faculties. The well-printed and fairly edited 
paper of the lunatics is as sensible as many journals issued by 
sane persons. No doubt a few acrimonious editors will con- 
sider its articles less tinged with lunacy than those of an 
aggressive rival. This, of course, is a mere matter of opinion. 
The A/oon does not propose to be a newsy journal, not having 
any telegraphic facilities. Unable to secure the services of a 
corps of active outside local reporters, the new paper of the 
insane relies almost entirely upon the imaginations of its editors 
and contributors; these are fruitful and glowing, making the 
paper readable, if not reliable. It is on record that in past 
years reporters of newspapers not published in lunatic asylums 
have relied upon lively imaginations for facts. This, however, 
was a long time ago, before telephones were invented. All 
reports nowadays are aggregations of frozen facts; the imagi- 
native reporters have all been promoted to editorial chairs, or 

en sent to Congress, or on foreign consulships. 

It is fair to suppose that the name A/oon was chosen because 
the journalistic firmament was already thickly dotted with 
effulgent Suns and bright Stars; perhaps, also, because fair 
Luna is somehow supposed to wield a potent influence over 
lunatics, and the projectors of this particular paper are deter- 
mined that their venture, whatever else it may do, shall not 
sail under false colors. Such frankness and candor are com- 
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mendable, and we hope that the laborers on the new A/oon 
may soon be able to rejoin the ranks of workers whence they 
came on account of dire affliction, of which they are wisely 
making the best. If the new journal of the insane is instru- 
mental in aiding the cure of one demented printer, it will not 
have been started in vain. 
Pals Sn 
NEWS-STANDS AND STATESMANSHIP. 
We have a pardonable pride, in the United States, in show- 
ing how our great men in affairs of State work their way 
Almost tiresome has become 
the narration of the careers of successful Americans, native 
and by adoption, who have won their way from indigent ob- 
scurity to wealthy opulence. 


into prominence from obscurity. 


We have come to regard these 
instances as peculiarly American. It may be that there are 
more of the kind to be found in this than in any other country, 
but they are possible elsewhere. In England the highest posi- 
tions attainable by a subject are not infrequently won by men 
who commenced life in poverty and obscurity. A most notable 
instance of the kind is that of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
the first Lord of the Admiralty in Beaconsfield’s last cabinet, 
and to-day recognized as one of the most successful of English 
public men. He has no pedigree behind him, is not allied to 
any influential family. His father kept a small newspaper 
stand in a disreputable London street. Notwithstanding evil 
surroundings he prospered, and his next venture was a news- 
stand at a railroad station. He gradually expanded the hum- 
ble business of supplying travelers with the newspapers, and 
was assisted in the work by his son, W. H., the future states- 
man, who had acquired a common-school education and never 
enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate training. The son 
pressed forward what the father had begun, persevering in the 
work of keeping news-stands until he owned the news-stands of 
every railroad station in the three kingdoms, and obtained the 
control of the retailing of newspapers in London. Taking an 
active interest in local affairs, W. H. Smith stood for Parlia- 
ment for Westminster, and was overwhelmingly defeated, 
greatly to the delight of the aristocracy and gentry. But the 
newsdealer knew no such word as fail; he tried again at a sub- 
sequent election, and was successful. In the Commons he 
showed himself such a practical.man of business that the sa- 
gacious Beaconsfield made him Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury and afterwards elected him to the head of the Admi 

ralty. So far from being ashamed of his humble start in life, 
or intoxicated by his great success, the Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith remains to this day a newsdealer; as well he may, inas- 
much as his extended business brings him $150,000 a year. 

In pointing to United States Senators, eminent American 
jurists, distinguished Cabinet officers, can we select one who is 
or ever was a keeper of news-stands? And yet ours is undoubt- 
edly the greatest newspaper reading country in the world, and 
professes to have the profoundest contempt for the petty arti- 
ficial distinctions of birth and social rank. 
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VALUABLE LITERARY RECORDS. 


In strong and humiliating contrast with the recent action of 
Congress in declining to make an appropriation for a sorely 
needed National Library, is the determination of the English 
and German governments to prepare complete catalogues of 
all the books published in those countries since very ancient 
dates, the learned compilers in both instances being instructed 
to go back into past centuries as far as possible. In Great 
Britain the task will be a comparatively easy one, as the cata- 
logue of all books issued in England, Ireland and Scotland for 
centuries past, that exists in the British Museum, is a full and 
accurate work of its kind, therefore of great assistance to the 
new workers in the same field. In Germany there is no such 
aid, and a colossal task awaits the makers of the gigantic 
catalogue. There is no doubt but that the work, formidable 
as it is, will be done thoroughly and with care. 

It has already been suggested that a similar catalogue should 
at once be prepared in this country, under the auspices of Con 
gress, and at the cost-of the nation, because it would and 
should be a strictly national work, doing the fullest and strictest 
justice to every State, city and town. A sensible idea, yet an 
amusing one—sensible, because such a work is necessary, and 
the sooner it is begun the easier it will be of execution; amus- 
ing, because the majority of Congressmen are ayerse to any- 
thing and everything calculated to add to the literary glory of 
the country, or to foster its literature. From the shamefully 
over-crowded condition of the Congressional Library, where 
thousands of books and pamphlets lie on the floor for want of 
shelf-room, to the blow at the best interests of American book 
publishers and book makers by the revision of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, the action of the National Legislature has been hos- 
tile to the literary interests of the United States. Millions are 
freely voted away for the alleged improvements of rivulets and 
forming harbors among mountain ridges; hundreds would be 
grudged—could not be obtained—for the preparation of a 
catalogue of all the books ever published in America. The 
greatest nation of book and newspaper readers on the globe 
does not elect reading men to enact its laws. Great Britain 
and Germany will have their great catalogues completed long 
before the utility of such a work in intellectual America will 
strike a majority of United States Congressmen. 





— 


PRECIOUS MSS. LOST AND GAINED. 
Berlin and all Germany—that is, all literary and scholastic 
Berlin and Germany—have been proud all last Winter in con 
templating the Duke of Hamilton’s collection of manuscripts 
—treasures strangely enough secured in England by Dr. Lipp- 
mann, the Director of the Berlin Cabinet of Copper-plate En- 
gravings. He went to England, carefully examined the col- 
lection, and sent a detailed description thereof to the directors 
of the Berlin Museum. 
tiously in this important matter; a committee of experts was 
sent to England to verify the enthusiastic Dr. Lippmann’s 
work. These gentlemen were not long in reaching the conclu- 
sion which had been arrived at by their predecessor; they, too, 


As usual, the Germans moved cau- 
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advised the German government to lose no time in buying. 
Still no undue haste was shown, although, by the time that 
the second report was made, a catalogue of the manuscripts 
had been printed and published. French connoisseurs came 
upon the scene, accompanied by experts; two of the Roths- 
childs sent agents empowered to offer large sums for specified 
manuscripts of the lot. The German agents were bent on se- 
curing the collection intact, and made arrangements with the 
Duke of Hamilton’s agent securing their government the 
refusal of the entire lot within a specified time. Finally the 
price was agreed upon on both sides, the proverbially frugal 
German rulers paying one million and a half of marks (about 
$350,000) for all of the Hamilton manuscripts. 

Then arose difficulties about transportation and insurance. 
The acquired literary treasures filled eighteen large packing 
cases, weighing altogether two tons. A syndicate of insurance 
companies insured the manuscripts, with the understanding 
that they were to be divided into four lots and sent over as 
many sea routes. On being opened, after safely arriving in 
Berlin, the manuscripts were hailed with delight by all capable 
of judging of their value. All of the newspapers declared 
that a capital bargain had been made by the buyers, inasmuch 
as the Dante manuscript alone was worth $300,000. 

Quite the opposite was the tone of the English on coming to 
the full knowledge of what their country had lost. Consider- 
able indignation was expressed by the public-spirited gentle- 
men who find a redress for every grievance in writing letters to 
the newspapers. British editors reasonably éxpressed some an- 
noyance at the loss. There was some idle talk of recovering 
the Hamilton manuscripts at any cost—mere repining that af- 
forded amusement to the usually stolid Germans. In justice 
to the English it should be said that, at the time the negotiations 
for the manuscripts were pending, their government was en- 
gaged in the Egyptian war—all classes of men were thinking 
more of arms than of manuscripts. 

So highly do the Germans prize the acquired treasures of the 
Hamilton collection; so proud is the government of its achieve- 
ment as a purchaser, and so elated by the merited popular 
approval, that it has hastily entered upon negotiations for pur- 
chasing the Ashburnham manuscripts. These papers have 
only very recently come into the market, being the collection 
of the late Earl of Ashburnham, and have been offered to the 
British Museum, the heirs of the Earl preferring that the papers 
should remain in England. These Ashburnham manuscripts 
possess a priceless historic value, extending from the time of 
Saxon supremacy in England to important letters of Oliver 
Cromwell, including the refusal of John Hampden and others 
to pay ship money. ‘The highly interesting and extensive col- 
lection fills 4,000 volumes, and the probable price, it is said, 
will be £150,000—nearly $800,000. In a late number of the 
London Zimes the necessity of acting promptly in the matter 
was vigorously urged, that journal arguing that, if Great Bri- 
tain hesitated, America would buy the collection. 

We doubt if any individual among our rich countrymen 





would pay anything like the estimated figure for the Ashburn- 








ham collection. Eight hundred thousand dollars is too much 
money to invest in a set of historical manuscripts even as large 
and rare as is the Ashburnham collection. There is not a li- 
brary in the country rich enough to place these treasures on its 
shelves, and it would be idle to expect Congress to buy the 
manuscripts for the nation. If the English do not allow the 
Germans to get ahead of them in the negotiations, they have 
little to fear from American competition. If Germany bears off 
the Ashburnham prizes, there will be no excuse to offer for the 
English, who are certainly rich enough not to permit these his- 


toric treasures to be transferred to a foreign soil. 
* 


STATIONERS AT DINNER. 

The eighth annual dinner of the New York Stationers’ 
Board of Trade was given at Delmonico’s, in that city, on 
February 15. George L. Pease, President of the Board, pre- 
sided, and upwards of one hundred sat down to the bountifully 
spread tables. Among those who participated were: 

Gen. A. C. Barnes, Erastus Winan, Noah Brooks, C. H. Lamport, 
Howard Lockwood, Rev. J. P. Newman, Rev. Dr. Breed, of St. Paul’s; 
H. L. Boorum, C. Dillingham, G. W. Wheelright, William H. Parsons, 
C. E. O’Hara, Patrick Farrelly, of the American News Company; 
Charles S. Clark, C. Perry, E. E. Hamilton, C. T. Hamilton, D. P 
Crocker, G. C. Boorum, E. W. Dennison, R. Esterbrook, H. B. Denni- 
son, ex-Lieut. Gov. B. Weston, of Massachusetts; J. F. Anderson, Jr., 
Willy Wallach, Edward Todd, W. W. Farnier, Andrew Little, S. A. 
Maxwell, of Chicago; David Scott and H. V. Butter, Jr. 

After ample justice had been done the viands and the cigars 
brought on, President Pease delivered a brief address of wel 
come and introduced the Rev. Dr. Newman, who made a 
speech on the invention of paper. Mr. Noah Brooks elucidated 





the mysteries and expatiated on the usefulness of journalism. 
Mr. Erastus Winan told all about the ins and outs of mercantile 
credit. The Rev. Dr. Breed explained the relations of paper 
and civilization. Gen. Barnes, in a pleasant way, told all that 
prudence would permit him to tell of ‘* The Stationers.’’ Mr. 
Howard Lockwood presented the amusing phases of ‘* Trade 
Journalism.’’ The eighth dinner of the stationers was an en- 


tire success. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN BOOKBINDING. 
A progressive practical step in the binding of books has been 





made by Mr. A. J. Magee, a member of the firm of the Miller 
Bible and Publishing House, 1104 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
The desirable invention consists of a pair of ribs mounted 
on guards, with flexible connections at the bottom of each 
leaf in an album, or each half-dozen leaves in a ledger or 
other blank-book. By the use of this ingenious yet simple and 
substantial contrivance, each leaf lies perfectly flat whenever 
the book is opened at any part, near the front or back, as well 
as in the middle. It will be at once apparent to any one having 
had any experience in handling books, that this invention adds 
very materially to the durability of the bindings of books and 
albums. The Miller Bible and Publishing House is engaged 


” 


upon a novelty in the shape of a ‘‘ Visitor’s Album,’”’ which has 
been’skillfully designed to hold visiting cards of all sizes and 


display them to the best possible advantage. 
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TRADE BRIEFLETS. 

THE Camden Daily Courier has been greatly improved ty 
pographically by its recent new dress, and editorially by additions to its 
staff. With Frank Patterson and Thomas Hamilton as editors, and 
John H. McMurray as business manager, the Courier should be both 
able and prosperous. 


THE Chicago Printer is the name o: a new typographic 
monthly announced for April 1, next. Henry R. Boss, a well-known 


printer and writer, is the editor. 


A. M. Cotiins, Son & Co., the card-board manufacturers 
par excellence of Philadelphia and America, have issued a complete 
and very distinct Price-list for 1883, which will be appreciated by the 
trade. 


PAMPHLET BINDERS have been pleased with the operation 
of a neat little “‘ Pamphlet Cover Roller,”’ the invention of Miss Emma 
L. Miller, of Washington, D. C., who is herself a practical bookbinder. 
By its use one-third more work can be performed than by the old method 
in the same time, and in a far neater manner. J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 
Philadelphia, are the sole agents. 


THE Schuylkill Republican, of Minersville, Pa., has donned 
an entire new dress, and is proud of its appearance, as it has a right to 
be. How a large nine-column paper can be made to prosper in a small 
community is one of the problems successfully solved by J. H. Zerbey, 
the enterprising publisher. 
constitute the basis of his success; but we are sure that industry, energy 


We don’t know, of course, what elements 


and integrity are among them. 


f i stldledict tts eaiactitaia 
ODD TITLES FOR IMAGINARY BOOKS. 


The devout and confirmed bibliophile is never so happy as 
He 
loves to find himself in a retreat whose walls of leather backs 


when he is completely surrounded and shut in by books. 


of all ages and sizes form his prison, and many owners of libra- 
ries even cover the inner sides of the doors with fictitious book 
backs. There are some rows of mock volumes of this kind at 
Gadshill, where Charles Dickens spent his last years, and in 
the composition of the titles the great novelist displayed a good 
** Evidences of Christianity ’’ is the name of a 
treatise ascribed to King Henry VIII., and the author of a 
** Universal Letter Writer’’ is the immortal Mr. Toots. Other 
works on the list are ‘‘ Catalogue of Statues to the Duke of 
WelKington,’’ ‘‘Butcher’s Suetonius,’’ ‘History of a Short 
Chancery Case,’’ in twenty volumes with index; ‘* The Dol- 
phin Oracle,’’ ‘* The Quarrelly Review,’’ ‘* Socrates on Wed- 
lock,’’ ‘*General Tom Thumb’s Modern Warfare,’’ ‘* Water- 
works,’’ by Father Mathew; ‘* The Books of Moses and Sons,’’ 
‘*Shelley’s Oysters,’’ **Morrison’s Pills’ Progress,’’ ‘* Acous- 
Cod’s Sounds,’’ ** Phrenology —Italian Organs,’’ ‘* Optics 


deal of humor. 


” 


tics 

Hooks and Eyes,’’ ** The Gunpowder Magazine,’’ ‘* Lady 
Godiva on the Horse,’’ * Street’s Walk,’’ ‘* Jonah’s Anecdotes 
of the Whale,’’ ‘* Kant’s Eminent Humbugs,’’ ‘‘ Life and Let- 


amusing items are ‘* Debrett on Chain Piers;’’ ‘* Spenser with 
Chaucer's Tales;’’ ‘‘ Lamb on the Death of Wolfe;”’ ‘‘On 
the Site of Tully’s Offices;’’ **On Sore Throat and the Migra- 
tion of the Swallow;’’ ** Peel on Bell’s System;’’ ‘*On Trial by 
Jury, with Remarkable Packing Cases;’’ ‘‘ Cook’s Specimens 
of the Sandwich Tongue;’’ ‘* Johnson’s Contradictionary;”’ 
‘* Dibdin’s Cream of Tartar;’’ ‘* Tadpoles, or Tales Out of My 
Own Head;’’ “On Cutting Off Heirs with a Shilling, by Bar- 
ber Beaumont;’’ ‘* Hoyle’s Quadrupedia, or Rules of All- 
Fours;’’ ‘* Boyle on Steam;”’ ‘ Plurality of Livings with Spe- 
cial Regard to the Common Cat;’’ ‘Hoyle on the Game 
Laws;”’ ‘* The Rape of Lock with Bramah’s Notes;’’ ‘* Annual 
Parliaments: A Plea for Short Commons;’’ ‘* Mackintosh, Mac- 
culloch, and Macaulay on Almacks;’’ ‘* Percy Vere, in Forty 
Volumes;’’ ‘‘On the Affinity of the Death Watch and Sheep 
Tick;’’ ‘* Rules for Punctuation by a Thoroughbred Pointer;’’ 
** Recollections of Bannister, by Lord Stair;’’ ‘The Scotch 
Boccaccio, by D. Cameron;’’ ‘ Prize Poems in Blank Verse;’’ 
‘«*Cursory Remarks on Swearing ;”’ ‘* Equestrian Burglary, or the 


” 


Breaking-in of Horses;’’ ‘*Scott and Lot, by the author of 


Waverley.’’ 





e- 
AN ABLE PROSPECTUS. 


There is an excuse for lack of spice and all that sort of 
thing in the newspaper world. The men who write our dailies, 
as a rule, have to write about two miles per day, and they 
ought not to be kicked if it is not as interesting as ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ or ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.’’ 

We have done some nine hundred miles of writing ourself 
during our short, sharp and decisive career, and we know what 
we are talking about. Those things we wrote at a time when 
we were spreading our graceful characters over ten acres of 
paper per day were not thrilling. They did not catch the 
public eye, but were just naturally consigned to oblivion’s bot- 
tomless maw. 

The public, it seems to us, has created a false standard of 
merit for the newspaper. People take a big daily and pay ten 
dollars a year for it because it is the biggest paper in the world, 
and then don’t read a quarter of it. They are doing a smart 
thing, no doubt, but it is killing the feverish young men with 
throbbing brains who are doing the work. Would you con- 
sider that a large pair of shoes, or a large wife, should be 
sought for just because you can get more material for the same 
price? Not much, Mary Ann! 

Excellence is what we seek, not bulk. Write better things 
and less of them, and you will do better, and the public will 
be pleased with the change. 

Should any one who reads these words be suffering from an 





ters of the Learned Pig,’’ ‘* Captain Cook’s Life of Savage,’’ 
«Cockatoo on Perch,’? ‘*Cribb’s Edition of Miller,’’ and 


*« Adam’s Precedents.’’ But a much better collection of ficti- 


tious titles may be seen at Chatworth, the Duke of Devonshire’s | 


beautiful Derbyshire seat. 
the library staircase, and were composed in 1831 by Thomas 
Hood. 


They cover the door opening upon 


The list is rather a long one, but among the most 





insatiable hunger for a paper that aims at elegance of diction, 
high-toned logic, and pink-cambric sentiment, at a moderate 
price, he will do well to call at this office.and look over our 
goods. Samples sent free on application to any part of the 
United States or Europe. We refer to Herbert Spencer, the 
Laramie National Bank, and the postmaster of this city as to 
our reputation for truth and veracity.—Laramie Boomerang. 
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MY BOOKS. 


They dwell in the odor of camphor, 
They stand in a Sherraton shrine, 
They are “‘ warranted early editions,”” 
Those worshipful books of mine :— 
In their cream-colored ‘‘ Oxford vellum,”’ 
In their redolent ‘‘ crushed Levant,”’ 
With their delicate ‘‘ watered linings,”’ 
They are jewels of price, I grant ;— 
** Blind-tooled ”’ and ‘‘ morocco-jointed,”’ 
They have Zaehnsdorf’s daintiest dress ; 
They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust no less ;— 
For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 
The bulged and bruised octavos, 
The dear and the dainty twelves,— 


Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuit’s Horace, 
And the little, old, cropped Moli¢re,— 


And the Burton I bought for fourpence, 
And the Rabelais, foxed and flea’d,— 
For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the ones I read. 
Austin Doxson. 


aan enennee ew 

DR. TAYLOR ON BOOKS AND READINGS. 

The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor delivered his lecture on 
** Books and Readings’’ before the Teachers’ Association, at 
Chickering Hall, New York. There was a large attendance, 
and the lecturer was listened to with close attention and fre- 
quently applauded. Having spoken of the importance of 
books and their relation to character, Dr. Taylor discussed the 
subject of what books to choose, advising his hearers to take 
the great books and leave the others to take care of themselves. 
In speaking of the influence of some individual authors he 
mentioned Carlyle, and said: 


His philosophy has been justly described as Calvinism 
minus Christianity. In his work we find much crushing of 
shams that is powerful; but if we turn there for guidance and 
control we find it not. Like Prospero, he raised a storm; but, 
The style in which 
he writes, sweeping storm-like from sentence to sentence and 
from page to page with wild, eager earnestness and force, is 
only too true a reflex of the ideas which he promulgated. He 
raised a tempest of the mind which could only be controlled 
by the Man of Calvary. To Him he refused to bow his head 


unlike Prospero, he could not control it. 


and seek for guidance, and so his writings remain to the world 
another great example of the worthlessness of negation. 

The test of the value of a work of fiction is whether it 1s 
true or not. This may appear to be a paradox, but it is not. 
Fiction may be true, and fact may be false. If a work of fic- 
tion represents truly that state of society, or that class of per- 
sons, or that era of history which it pretends to, it is true. Ifa 
solitary fact is stated as representative of some class or state of 
men or things which it does not represent, it is untrue. Thus 
there may have been such a person as ‘* Sliggins ”* in Dickens’ 


‘** Pickwick Papers.’’ There may have been a Baptist preacher 
in England at some time who was all that ‘* Sliggins ’’ is repré- 
sented to be. So far he may be a fact. He is, in the book, a 
representative of a class, and as a representative of a class he 
is untrue, and the truth of the fiction in which he is introduced 
is marred in consequence. In the plays of Shakspeare we 


often find misstatements of facts; but no truer pictures of the 





modes of life and thought in the times he represents were ever 
painted. 


Reading works of fiction is, as too often carried on, 
| not a study, but a dissipation. It really belongs to the depart- 
| ment of recreation, and recreation presupposes previous mental 
labor. How often I have been relreshed by reading, perhaps 
for the twentieth time, ‘*Guy Mannering.’’ Great novels are 
always valuable, if true, not only for the insight which they 
give us into the modes of thought and action in other times, or 
their analysis of character and pictures of life in our own, but 
for their literary excellence and moral force. A novel illustra- 
tion of the faults of some particular class of society is some 
times of use. If any one is inclined to be an optimist, or ima- 
gine that the millennium is at the door, let him read “ Vanity 
Fair.’’ But in your reading of novels, read with care. Any 
refuge is acceptable in a storm, but shelter is dearly purchased 
if we find we have entered a house with the plague init. An 
hour with a French novel will send one away with a fever that 
will last through life. 
to read it as Hebrew is read, backward. Unravel the plot, and 
then you can read the book with an appreciation of its beau 
ties, and not hurry it over with your ears listening all the time 


for the marriage bells of the end. 


In reading novels 1 would advise one 


In reading Shakspeare’s 
plays, mark passages that strike you as being particularly terse 
and forcible, and then see how many you can remember when 
you have finished the play. Then try to realize fully the cha- 
racters represented, not so much from mere description as from 
The question might be asked, When can we 
find time for all this? What is time for but such things? You 


words and acts. 


are born the heir of a splendid literature and a glorious national 
life, and it is a duty imposed upon you that you prepare those 
under your charge for the enjoyment of the one and the per- 
petuation of the other. You cannot shake off that respbnsi- 
bility without rebellion against God and treason against so- 
ciety. In conclusion, in your reading of books do not omit 
that greatest of all books, the Bible, of which the Baronet of 
Abbotsford said, as he lay dying--he, the greatest book-maker 
of his age and country—‘‘ There is only one book.’’ 
i nnaligirescbbigve-eigiieainas 

Mr. Scort, of the perfecting printing press bearing his 
name, says that a few years ago, when connected with the 
/nter-Ocean, it printed a paper of 204 pages. 
required for the presswork. 


Ten days were 
Each sheet of four pages was 
folded inside of the other, making the weight of the completed 
paper 3%lbs. No carriers could pretend to deliver the route, 
conquently 60 wagons were employed for delivering the edition 
to the mail and the city patrons. The Chicago city tax list 
was the immediate cause of this monstrous paper, the advertis 
ing of which amounted to $75,000. 
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DECAY OF LITERATURE. 


About thirty years ago there were novelists of the first rank, | 


writers such that the announcement of a new publication by 
them sent a thrill through every corner not inaccessible to cir- 
culating libraries. In the period from twenty to forty years re- 


moved from us we had been startled by the new power revealed | 
to us, though not for the first time, in ‘* Vanity Fair,’’ and had | 


eagerly accepted ‘* Pendennis,’’ and the ** Newcomes,’’ and 
‘*« Esmond ;”’ 
was raging as to the rival merits of their author and the con- 


temporary author of ‘* Pickwick’’ and ** David Copperfield.’’ | 


Wiser persons enjoyed both, and there were few months in 
which one did not greet with delight the appearance of one 


serial in the familiar yellow, and another in the equally familiar | 
green. Then the whole literary world had just been thrown into | 


excitement, never since paralleled, by the sudden appearance of 
‘* Jane Eyre.”’ A greater writer was making a more gradual ap- 
proach to fame by the publication of ‘* Scenes of Clerical Life;”’ 
and besides Thackeray, Dickens, Miss Bronté and George Eliot, 
a number of writers, some happily still living, provided agree- 
able entertainment in the intervals, and might be regarded as 
at least worthy subordinates. Lord Lytton—to mention only 
the dead—was publishing ‘‘ My Novel’’ and “‘ The Caxtons,’’ 
which are at least good specimens of good literary craftsman- 
ship; Mrs. Gaskell produced ‘* Ruth ”’ 


’ ”” 


and Kingsley wrote ‘‘ Barton Locke,”’ and ‘* Hypatia,’’ and 
‘« Westward Ho,’’ books which, if they will not bear the 
closest inspection 1n all respects, show at least a vigor and origi- 
nality for which it would be hard to produce a later parallel. It 
is rather dangerous, perhaps, to ask whether we have such no 
velists now. But, allowing every reader to select his favorite 
or pair of favorites to be worthy champions of the moderns, 
he will find it hard to fill up a list capable of doing battle 
against their predecessors. Have we any counter-balancing con- 
siderations to suggest ? Is there any department of literature in 
which we can claim a preponderance as distinct as our prede- 
cessors in this direction? In poetry, philosophy, fiction, we 
seem to have the worst of it. There is yet one direction in 
History should be a strong 
point, for in history we are approaching the scientific field; and 
in history nobody can doubt that we have made in some re- 
spects enormous advances. The Anglo-Saxon and Charle- 
magne have been nearly abolished, and that is understood to 
mean that we have made a great advance in accuracy of re- 


which we might make a stand. 


search. 
whether we could meet without misgiving such a champion as 
Macaulay. The difference is significant. It is easy to point 
out Macaulay’s glaring defects; the limitation of his political 
views; the offensive glitter of his style; and, in that respect, 
at least one living historian seems to be justly his superior. 
Yet, when we read the ‘‘ Essays’’ and the first part of the 
‘* History,’’ we are less confident. The extraordinary fullness 
of knowledge, the command of material, the power of group- 
ing events and forming them into a clear and flowing narrative 
are so undeniable that we are inclined to admit, in spite of his 


a foolish controversy, still sometimes continued, 


and ‘* Mary Barton;’’ | 


But, from a literary point of view, it may be doubted | 


| faults, that he is unapproached by his successors in the power 

which goes to a monumental work. Modern writers seem to 
be sometimes the victims of an indigestion caught at the state- 
| paper office; sometimes they are tempted to tack together a 
| series of brilliant pamphlets and trust to fortune to make it a 
history. 


At present they seem scarcely capable of turning out 
work so massive, so finely executed, and marked by such unity 
of design as their forefathers. And yet we may admit that, in 
history at least, we have the advantage of a serious and ener- 
getic body of students really achieving good work, and at least 
accumulating the material of literary triumphs. Casting a 
| rapid glance over these facts, the conclusion seems to be inev- 
table. The literary, like the natural, harvest has been of late 
blighted and scanty. We have passed from a land flowing 
with milk and honey into a comparative desert. As Johnson 
said when he went from England to Scotland, we see the 
flower dying away at the stalk. In a utilitarian and scientific 
sense we may be making progress; in the regions of imagina- 
tion and artistic achievement—so far, at least, as literature is 
concerned—we have been progressing backward. Great 
names are scarce; there is hardly a leader left who can stir the 
enthusiasm of the young and make us feel that the torch ot 
intellectual light is being delivered into worthy hands. If we 
would not flatter the time, must we not confess that we are at 
least crossing a barren zone, and at present without any distinct 
glimpse of a fertile region beyond.—Cornhill Magazine. 


2-e- ——— 


HIGH ART ON CARDBOARD. 

The rage for picturesque advertising which has marked the 
present popular renaissance in art has excited the keenest com- 
petition in the production of beautiful designs and attractive 
novelties. The business in advertising cards has grown to 
enormous proportions, and the best talent in the country is em- 
ployed in designing them. The popular taste for the beautiful 
is cultivated, and the industry provides many a struggling 
artist with bread, and even reputation. Work of this sort is 
well paid, and a first-rate hand can command $100 a week or 
more. The imagination of the producers of picture-cards is 
perpetually on the rack to conceive some new idea that will 
take. The simplest suggestion may be worth a fortune. The 
«« Daddy ”’ cards, which one sees for sale at every street corner, 
have sold by hundreds of thousands, and on the strength of 
this idea alone the inventor established himself in business. Of 
the ** Patience ’’ cards 40,000,000 have been sold, and of one 
set—a simple flower with a few leaves and a space for an ad- 
vertisement—no less than 200,000,000 have been sold. Prices 
vary all the way from $2.50 to $50 a thousand, and some of 
the more expensive cards are quite works of art. 

The developmen. f a popular taste for the beautiful has also 
brought forth the exquisite Christmas and New Year’s cards. 
Large prizes are offered yearly by a prominent dealer, open to 
competition, for the best productions in this line. Unfor- 
tunately, the competition is not so managed as to secure the 
best possible results. The cards submitted by the various con- 
testants are placed on general exhibition. Numbers are at- 
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tached, and the artist’s name is not allowed to appear. No 
one knows by whom each piece of work is done, except the 
judges, and the artist has neither a chance to make himself 
known to the public, unless he is awarded a prize, nor to sell 
his work to any one but the manager of the exhibition, who 
desires himself to secure, at his own price, the best of the work 
shown. This is where he expects to be reimbursed for his out 

lay in prizes—by the acquisition of new pictures and sugges- 
tions which may be worth to him hundreds of times the price he 
paysforthem. ‘This method, however, is of course destructive 
of real excellence. The better artists will, as a general rule, 
It will 
be observed that most of the prizes so far have been awarded 


refuse to compete where circumstances are so unfair. 
to women. An artist will say to himself: ‘* What is the use of 
throwing away my time to have a picture hang on a wall for a 
week for the benefit of Mr. So-and-so?’’ The money offered 
in prizes is as nothing compared with the profits of the dealer, 
who has an opportunity to pass in review the ideas of the 
whole country, and to select what he pleases without compe- 
tition. 

A great many suggestions in the way of Christmas cards 
come from abroad—-from London, Paris and Berlin. Agents 
are employed everywhere to collect novelties in this ephemeral 
art. Gold fringes, silken linings, every elaboration, have been 
added to please those whose taste seeks the expensive. Ten 
dollars is not uncommonly paid for a single card. The Eng- 
lish cards are probably the most beautiful of all, and in the 
best taste. One concern in America has already taken orders 
for one hundred thousand cards for the next Christmas season, 
and not less than a million dollars is spent on them in this 
country yearly. 


ported. 


Of those sold here five or six millions are im- 
There is a large demand for cards for collection, nor 
is the trade confined to children. A well-known New Yorker, 
prominent in insurance circles, has a large collection, on which 
he has expended over $6,000, and to which he is constantly 
adding. Although foreign cards are copied to some extent, it 
is not considered honorable in the trade to copy or adapt from 
designs issued by American manufacturers. It has been done, 
however, and in order to prevent this, one well-known house 
has been compelled to copyright designs as fast as issued..—_/V. 
Y. Times. 
weds 


HOW TO SPLIT A SHEET OF PAPER. 


Ir is one of the most remarkable properties of that wonderful 
product, paper, says the British and Colonial Printer and Sta 
tioner, that it can be split into two or even three parts, however: 
thin the sheet. We have seen a leaf of the ///ustrated News 
thus divided into three parts, or three thin leaves. One con- 
sisted of the surface on which the engravings are printed; an 
other was the side containing the letter-press, and a perfectly 





blank piece on each side was the paper that lay between. 
Many people who have not seen this done might think it im 
possible; yet it is not only possible, but extremely easy, as we 
shall show. Get a piece of plate glass, and place it on a sheet 
of paper; then let the latter be thoroughly soaked. 





With care | 


CIRCULAR. 
and dexterity the sheet can be split by the top surface being re- 
moved. But the best plan is to paste a piece of cloth or strong 
paper to each side of the sheet to be split. When dry, vio- 
lently and without hesitation, pull the two pieces asunder, when 
part of the sheet will be found to have adhered to one and part 
to the other. Soften the paste in water and the pieces can be 
easily removed from the cloth. The process is generally de 
monstrated as a matter of curiosity, yet it can be utilized in va 
rious ways. If we want to paste in a scrap book a newspaper 
article printed on both sides of the paper, and possess only one 
copy, it is very convenient to know how to detach the one side 
from the other. The paper when split, as may be imagined, 
is more transparent than it was before being subjected to the 
operation, and the printing ink is somewhat duller; otherwise 
the two pieces present the appearance of the original if again 
brought together. Some time ago the information of how to 
do this splitting was advertised to be sold for a considerable sum. 
We now impart it to all our readers gratuitously. 
. rea P 
ANONYMOUS WRITERS. 

One hardly realized that Garrick was an anonymous author; 
it is a surprise to find that the man who wrote that most charm- 
ing and delicious volume-—why has it never been reprinted ? 


called the ‘* Camp of Refuge, 


” 


compared with which Kings 
ley’s ** Hereward,’’ is asa farthing rush-light compared to a 
wax taper, actually had a name. It was Macfarlane, but it 
might just as well have been Bunsby. One heard with sur- 
prise, some years ago, that Professor Maurice once wrote a 
More wonderful was the fact that 


Lord Brougham also once wrote a novel; now we know that 


novel; this was wonderful. 


Lord Brougham actually wrote a second novel, called ‘* The 
County Magistrate.’’ It is said to have appeared in duodecimo, 
in the year 1854, by Lord B., author of ‘* Masters and Work- 
men,’’ ‘*The- Farce of Life,’’ ** Wealth and Labor.’’ It is 
further surprising to find that Henry Fielding once wrote a 
sermon, ‘** By one who loved his country,’’ on a text taken 
from the Book of Revelation, chapter xix, 9-11. 


’ 


Nor would 
one suspect Jeremy Taylor of writing an anonymous work 
called the ‘* Ephesian Masron.’’ It shows that in titles, as in 
everything else, there is nothing new, when we find that a 
book called ‘* Ecce Homo,”’ written by the Baron d’Holbach, 


’ 


was produced in the year 1813. It is also surprising to learn 
that the 
notorious Ned Wurd, the author of the ** London Spy,’’ pub- 
lished, early in the last century, a translation of ‘ Don 
’? There are also odd little facts, such as that Han- 


nah Glasse published her immortal work at first anonymously ; 


what, doubtless, bibliographers know well enough 


Quixote. 


that there were Englishmen climbing Mont Blanc as early as the 

year 1817; that the first title of ** Vathek’’ was * An Arabian 

Tale;’’ that John Evelyn wrote a * Discourse on Sallets;’’ 

that ‘Absalom and Ahitophel’’ was anonymous work, though 

perhaps one ought to have known this fact, with many others. 
Siegel tlle aid Gh bi 

Russia had last year 776 periodical publications, including 


newspapers. The largest circulation was 71,000. 
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A COUNTRY EDITOR ON ADVERTISING. 

DEAR Sir:—It will be impossible for us to adyertise your 
goods unless we can get cash for our trouble. If you lived 
hereabouts we would gladly accept coal, wood, or any other 
commodity; but to give you fifty dollars’ worth of advertising 
and to take payment in your patent tooth powders is something 
we are unable todo. We cannot form public opinion on a 
basis of tooth powder. It was only yesterday we received cir- 
culars from a New York house, offering their No. 1 Unexcelled 
and Refined Babies’ Food and Youthful Remedies in payment 
for advertising. We were obliged to decline the offer. Our 
stock of articles received for advertising is small at this season 
of the year, but we now have on hand the following goods, 
which we are willing to dispose of at a very low figure: 

Gibbons’ Electric Starch, two tons. 

General Jackson’s Cream Yeast, one barrel. 

Jamison’s Concentrated Glue, three gallons. 

Windfast’s Soothing Syrup, twenty-seven gross. 

Kotchoff’s Vesuvian Hair Oil, sixteen dozen. 

In addition to the above, we hold a complete stock of family 
medicines and a large quantity of Mason & Dixon’s Anti-Fat 
and of the celebrated Chicago Horse Powders. 

Yours very truly, 
Ep. EAst FARMINGTON PHONOGRAPH. 

The one great difficulty with country publishers is their in- 
ability to settle up with their office hands on Saturday night. 
If starving printers, who work hard to support a Long Primer 
family on a Nonpareil salary could be paid weekly in patent 
medicines and patent cold-handle sad-irons, the country editor 
might make large inducements to the metropolitan resident who 
seeks to advertise his wares in the village press. The ‘‘ take-it- 


’ 


out-in-trade’’ advertiser is the one great curse of the country 
newspaper; at least country editors are beginning to think 
so.— Will. M. Clemens. 
enininnionn ili died 
NAMES OF TYPE SIZES. 

So few printers could give a reason for calling a certain 
size of type by one of its recognized names, that we are induced 
to offer the following information concerning the origin of the 
present designations. 

The first was called 
Prima, whence the name Primer, but now this sort is termed 


Originally there were seven sizes. 


Two-line English. The second was Secunda, now our Double 
The third was Tertia, at 
Then there was the middle size 
After 
these came the three sizes on the opposite side of the scale 
Pica, Long Primer and Brevier. In Germany the names Se- 
cunda, Tertia and Mittel are still retained. 

Pica in France and Germany is called Cicero, because the 
works of that author were originally printed in it. English 
printers so styled it from being the type in which the Ordinal, 
or Service Book of the Roman Church, was originally set. 
This Ordinal was first called the Pica, or familiarly the 
Pie. 


Pica; in France, Great Paragon. 
present our Great Primer. 
still called in German Mittel, but is now our English. 





Bourgeois was so named because it was introduced into the 
country from France, when it was originally dedicated to the 
bourgeoise or citizen printers of that capital. 

Brevier obtained its name from its having been first used for 
printing the Breviary or Roman Catholic abbreviated Church 
Service Book. 

Minion is also of French origin, and was so termed owing to 
having rapidly become a special favorite on its introduction in 
that country. Za Mignone is “ the darling.”’ 

Nonpareil was so named because on its introduction it had 
no equal, being the smallest and finest type produced until 
thet time. 

Pearl is of English origin. The French have a type of the 
same size which they call Parisienne. It was a smaller type 
than Nonpareil, and was thought the pear! of all type. 

Diamond is another fancy name given to what was regarded, 
at the time of its origin, as the w/tima thule of letter foundry 
achievement. 

One or two sizes besides have been made and capriciously 
designated by their respective producers. There is no doubt, 
however, that the best, because the most scientific and accurate, 
system of designating types is the French system—according 
to ‘*points.’” English type-founders naturally object to and 
hesitate to adopt an innovation of so revolutionary a character; 
hence the present time-honored names are likely to hold their 
own in the terminology of the printing-office. 

ore tneniaidaanit 


AUTHORS IN A POST-OFFICE. 

The London 7imes makes a most extraordinary blunder in 
its notice of Mr. Anthony Trollope. Writing of his early ef- 
forts, it states: ‘‘ And all the time, or at least until about eight 
years ago, when he resigned the appointment, he was tied to 
his desk day after day in the post-office.’” The Zimes is only 
twelve years out. It is just twenty years ago that Mr. Trollope, 
after a quarter of a century of most successful public service, 
retired from his post in the Secretarial Department at St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-grand, on a pension of nearly £500 per annum, which 
he shortly after commuted. Apropos to his connection with 
the post-office, it is interesting to remember that both Edmund 
Yates and F. I. Scudamore—the one the founder of, and the 
other a frequent contributor to the Wor/d—were also post-office 
men. Mr. Trollope, in fact, used to do all he could to en- 
courage his junior, Yates, whose first volume of collected stories, 
called ‘ After Office Hours,’’ if I remember aright, was dedi- 
cated to him. The post-office still contains several men, of 
literary talent, among them being Mr. H. B. Forman, so well 
known as a biographer and editor of Shelley; and Mr. J. H. 
Ingram, who has done so much to make Poe an English classic. 
It is not, perhaps, strange that prosaic duties should lead men 
to employ their leisure in poetic studies, as in, the above in- 
stances. But there is a still more striking example of this in 
the Board of Trade, surely the most prosaic department of all, 
which contains no less than three poets—and poets of peculiar 
grace and fancy, too—in the persons of H. A. Dobson, W. 
Cosmo Monkhouse and P. H. Gosse.—London Figaro. 
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A PUFF FOR PROOF-READERS. 
A journal in the north of ‘England recently contained the 
following correction: ‘* We have to thank the intelligent proof- 
reader for the necessity whick compels us to make this state- 
ment. In oureditorial, yesterday, on Irish affairs, we were made 
to say ‘The government police should be hanged,’ whereas 
we wrote, ‘ The government policy should be changed.’”’ 
That is the editor’s side of the question, and the unfortunate 
proof-reader never gets a chance to put in a word of defence, 
although he now and then has a partner in taking the blame— 
the ‘‘intelligent compositor.’’ The proof-reader is a patient 
person, with a green shade over his eyes, who must know a 
little of everything, and who is the only man on earth who 
reads all that appears in a paper. On a daily paper there are, 
of course, several of him, and collectively he reads every word 
of every issue of the journal he is connected with. This of 
itself ought to excite pity for him. Yet the proof-reader is 
sworn at and reviled more than any other attaché of a paper. 
The proof-reader has an assistant called the copyholder, if I 
remember rightly. I don’t know whether the copyholder is 
used all the time, or when there isn’t a great pressure of work, 
or, perhaps, in some particular state of the proof or revise; but, 
anyhow, the copyholder, as a general thing, smokes and inter- 
jects a word now and then as he follows the reader on the copy 
which he holds, the reader reading from a long printed slip. 
If any writer on a paper has a little too much self-conceit about 
what he scribbles, he is sent up to hear the proof-reader go over 
his article, and that forever takes the vanity out of him. The 
proof reader reads the funniest paragraphs with the same mo- 
notonous, uninflected, inappreciative tone that he uses on the 
market reports or the advertisements, the copyholder flinging 
in a remark now and then. Thus: 
*  Proof-reader—‘ A justice of the place—”’ 

Copyholder—‘* Peace.”’ 

P. K.—* Peace in the interior of Michigan had a chase 
before 

C. H.—** Case.” 

P. R.—** Case before him seven days a— 

C. H.—‘* Some.”’ 

P. R.—** Some days ago, in which the defendant, who had 
been arrested as a sumptuous—’”’ 

C. H.—** Suspicious.”’ 

P. K.—** Suspicious character,”’ etc. 


” 


The youthful journalist who imagines the world revolves 
around the articles he writes is the only one who climbs up 
two steps at a time to demand the head of the proof-reader on a 
charger. When a person can view with equanimity a typo- 
graphic error in his own article, he is considered as having 
served his apprenticeship in journalism. Still, some people 
never get over their desir. to murder the proof-reader, and then 
there are persons who always want to blame somebody, and a 
proof-reader seems more able to stand it than any one else. — 
Detroit Free Press. 

ioe Ni 


WILLIAM CAXTON printed the first English book in 1471. 





PRINTING IN CHINA. 

In an interesting article on printing in China, the North 
China Herald says that the first great promoter of the art of 
printing was Feng Ying Wang, who in 932 A. D. advised the 
Emperor to have the Confucian classics printed with wooden 
blocks engraved for the purpose. The first books were printed 
in a regular manner, and in pursuance of a decree, in 953. 
The mariner’s compass and rockets were invented about the 
same time, showing that at this period men’s minds were much 
stirred toward invention. Twenty years afier the edict the 
blocks of the classics were pronounced ready, and were put on 
sale. Large-sized editions, which were the only ones printed 
at first, were soon succeeded by pocket editions. The works 
printed under the Lung Emperors at Hangchow were cele- 
brated for their beauty; those of Western China came next, 
and of Fokhein last. Movable types of copper and lead were 
tried about the same time, but it was thought that mistakes 
were more numerous with them, and therefore the fixed blocks 
were prepared. Paper made from cotton was tried, but it was 
found so expensive that bamboo-made paper held its ground. 
In the Lung dynasty the method was also tried of engraving 
on soft clay and afterward hardening it by baking. The sepa- 
rate characters were not thicker than ordinary copper coins, 
Each of them was, in fact, a seal. An iron plate was prepared 
with a facing of turpentine, wax and the ashes of burnt paper; 
over this was placed an iron frame, in which the clay types 
were set up until it was full; the whole was sufficiently heated 
to melt the wax facing. An iron plate was placed over the 
types making them perfectly level, the wax being just soft 
enough to allow them to sink into it to the proper depth. 
This being done, it would be possible to print several hundred 
or thousand copies with great rapidity. Two forms prepared 
in this way were ready for the pressman’s use, so that when he 
had done one he would proceed with another without delay. 
Here is undoubtedly the principle of the printing press of Eu- 
rope, although Western printers can dispense with a soft, wax 
bed for types, and can obtairi a level surface without this de 
vice. Perhaps the need of capital to lay in a stock of types, 
the want of a good type-metal easily cut and sufficiently hard, 
and the superior beauty of the Chinese characters when carved 
in wood, have prevented the wide employment of the movable 
types which are so convenient for all alphabetic writing. The 
inventor of this mode of printing from movable types five cen- 
tunes before they were invented in Europe was named Pi Sheng. 

PESADOS YMA iy 2 

IN rummaging through the shop of a second-hand bookseller 
in London, a customer came across some literary rubbish in 
rare binding. ‘‘ Where do you expect to get customers for 
these ?’’ he asked contemptuously. ‘‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ 
said the bookseller; ‘* we frequently have orders from country 
gentlemen for so many yards of folio and so many yards of 
quarto, to fit up their libraries, and they pay as well as any- 
thing.’’ If this story were told concerning American ‘‘ coun- 
try gentlemen,’’ how lofty would be the sneers of the English 
paragraphers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE Chicago Public Library suffers greatly from the muti- 
lation of books. 
A REPRODUCTION of the first edition of ‘* Robinson Crusoe ’”’ 
has just appeared in England. 
THAT was sound advice given by a sage to a young writer: 
‘* Think much, write little, publish still less.’’ 


UNDER the laws of Illinois, he who steals a copy of a morn- 
ing paper from a subscriber’s doorstep can be fined $100. 


THE new, revised and enlarged edition of ‘* Pool’s Index to 


” 


Periodical Literature ’’ is a bulky volume of over 1,500 pages. 


THE census printing ordered for Congress in 1882, inde- 
pendent of that for the Bureau, and not yet done, will cost 
$678,624. 

THE latest style of note paper is called mozocco paper, and 
has a surface crinkled after the manner of Russia leather or 
alligator skin. 

Pror,. Ernst HAECKEL’S letters from India, which appeared 
in the Deutsche Rundschau, have been reprinted in book form 
by a Berlin publisher. 

‘** You dog of a printer,’”’ cried the enraged poet, ‘* you have 
not punctuated my poem at all.’’ ‘* Yes, but you see, sir, I’m 
replied the printer. 


” 


not a pointer— I’m a setter, 


‘* AND you wash your type with lye, do you?” said the 2s 
thetic miss who was visiting a printing office. ‘* Well, now I 
know how so many untruths get into the paper.’’ 


THE French are a shrewd business people, yet, strange to 
say, Go not believe in newspaper advertising. Even the papers 
of largest circulation have very few advertisements. 

THREE-FIFTHS of the Russian newspapers are published in 
Paris or Switzerland. The farther away from Russia a Rus- 
sian editor does his editorial work the better it is for his corpo- 
real system. 

PERHAPS it is not generally known, says the New Haven 
(Conn.) Aegister, that Hawthorne drudged for Peter Parley, of 
that city, for a few years beginning with 1831, writing immor- 
tal tales at three dollars apiece. 


AN English trade journal soys-that British paper makers are 
compelled to go to the United States for the best chilled rolls 
for glazing calendars, as both English and Scotch engineers 
fail to produce anything equal to the American. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT has already written over fifty novels. The 
late Charles Darwin was particularly fond of her books; he 
read them constantly, and seldom closed one without the re- 
mark *” .t ‘* people do not quite appreciate Mrs. Oliphant yet.”’ 


LokENZO H. NIGHTINGALE, of Cedar Swamp, Cape Cod, 
has just began a suit against the publishers of the novel ‘‘ Cape 
Cod Folks’’ for $10,000 damages. Mr. Nightingale was made 
to sing through his nose, in the novel, under his real name. 
The suits brought by other persons, whose complaints were 


THE editor of a Dublin newspaper has framed and hung up 
in his office a unique memorial of a reporter’s forethought. It 
is a telegram which he received a few weeks ago, and it reads: 
** Please keep column open for dastardly outrage to be com- 
mitted at eleven o’clock to-night.’’ 

A SERIAL story, purporting to be original with M. J. Taylor, 
was published with great satisfaction by the Springfield Repud- 
lican, and then came the discovery that it was stolen from 
Mary Laffan’s ‘ Flitters, Tatters and the Counsellor,’’ with the 
characters and scenes transferred from Dublin to New York 
City. 

ACCORDING to the /’udblishers’ Circular the number of reli- 
gious works which saw the light last year in England was 789, 
while the number of novels was only 420. After this, remarks 
the London 7ruth, we shall, perhaps, hear less about ‘the 
pernicious tendency of modern literature,’ a very favorite 
topic with sundry journals. 

THE municipal libraries installed in the Paris Mairies are said 
to be a decided success. Taking the reference and lending 
departments together, the issue of books has increased during 
the year 1881-2 by 120,000 volumes. A gratifying symptom 
is the demand for music. It is proposed to open two new li- 
braries—one for the Quartier du Gros Caillou, the other for the 
(Quartier des Ternes. 


THE three hundred volumes of printed books and the sixty 
volumes of MSS., comprising the Franklin collection of Mr. 
Henry Stevens, which has been purchased by our Government, 
are now in the possession of Mr. Lowell. The collection, 
which will be sent to Washington, contains Franklin's first 
work on “Liberty and Necessity,’’ of which the author 
printed only one hundred copies, gave three or fuur away, and 
destroyed all the rest, except one copy annotated by Lyon. 
Among the MSS. is the duplicate copy of the last petition of 
Congress to the King, signed by Washington and all the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. 


Ir is sometimes questioned by merchants whether advertising 
pays. ‘The question will hardly bear discussion in the light of 
the following facts, rates of transient advertising being figured: 
The Chicago 7ridbune, it is said, for a column a year, receives 
$26,000. The New York Hera/d receives for its lowest price 
column $39,723, and for its highest, $348,000. The New 
York 7Zribune, for the lowest, $29,764, and for its highest, 
$85,648, and these papers are never at a loss for advertise- 
ments to fill their columns. Their patronage comes not from 
any desire to assist the respective papers, but from business 
men who find it profitable to advertise. The sensible business 
man does not consider whether he likes the paper he advertises 
in or not. What he wants to know is, in what paper shall I 
insert my advertisement so that it will reach the greatest num- 
ber of readers? It does not take long to find out by experi- 
ence where it pays them best to advertise. That it does pay 
they have no doubt, and raise no questions. Long experience 
with almost every business man who has succeeded has proved 





similar, have been compromised. 





that beyond question. 
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The Brookville (Pa.) Repudlican has been enlarged. 

The Smithville (Ohio) Enterprise is no longer published 

The /ndependent, of Racine, Wis., is no longer published. 

The /ndex, of Mendota, Ill., a greenback organ, has suspended. 





The Waynesburg (Pa.) Messenger has been sold to James S. Jennings. 

G. A. Thomas has sold the Stark County (Ill.) News to W. E. & C. E. 
Nixon. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Repuddican-Sentine/ has shortened its name to 
Sentinel, 

The News, of De Kalb, Ill., has been merged into the Chronicle, of 
that place. 

The Linn County (Mo.) News has been removed from Laclede to Lin- 
neus, in that State. 

H_ T. Willey has disposed of the La Valle and Ironton (Wis.) 7imes 
to Wm. E, Devoir. 

The Northwest has been purchased by parties in New York, and is 
now published in that city. 

Claude Meeker has sold his interest in the Columbus (O.) Bohemian 
to his partner, A. H. Isler. 

Rule & Brown have sold the Chronicle, of Knoxville, Tenn., to the 
** Knoxville Publishing Co.”’ 

The “‘ Industrial News Company,”’ of Louisville, Ky., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000. 

O. E. Clarkin has closed out hfs interest in the Streator (Ill.) Times, 
leaving J. H. Ayres the sole publisher. 

The Springfield (lowa) New Era has been increased in size from a 
seven-column folio to a six-column quarto. 

The Builder, ‘‘a journal for those who build,’’ is a new monthly, 
started at Holyoke, Mass., by E. C. Gardner. 

The Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star has been sold to George E. Allen, 
who had been its managing editor for some time. 

The New York Medical Fournal and Sanitarium, of the same city, 
have changed from monthly to weekly publications. 

The Fort Wayne, Ind., daily and weekly Yournal has passed into the 
possession of C, M. Ironside, a Cincinnati journalist. 

S. M. Clark, editor and one of the proprietors of the Keokuk (Ia.) 
Gate City, has been appointed postmaster of that place. 

The Portsmouth (Va.) Mews has been removed to Norfolk, in the 
same State, giving the latter city five daily newspapers. 

H. M. Kimball, editor of the Carlinville (Ill.) Democrat, has retired, 
after twenty-six years of editorial service on that paper. 

Charles A. Pilsbury, once a well-known Washington correspondent, 
has become the editor and publisher of the Belfast (Me.) Repudlican. 

A. J. Sawyer has purchased J. W. Barhardt’s interest in the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Democrat. The paper is now published by Watkins Sawyer. 

The firm of Warner & Ouston, publishers of the Repudlican, of Ha- 
vana, Ill., has been dissolved, P. F. Warner remaining as sole publisher. 

Haskins & Vandercook, publishers of the Leader, of St. Louis, Mich., 
have dissolved partnership, Edwin S. Haskins continuing the publication 
alone. 

John W. Ryckman has purchased the interests of all his former part- 
ners in the /ndustrial Review, and is now the sole publisher of that 
journal. 

E. N, Vallandigham, editor of the Wilmington (Del.) Avery Evening, 
has been presented with a handsome edition of Shakspeare by the staff 
of his paper, 

The Democratic Age is a new daily started in York, Pa., by Edward 
Stuck. It is a four-page paper, six columns to the page, and Demo- 
cratic in politics. 
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E. B. Wright, Washington correspondent of the Chicago 7ribune and 
Boston Fournal, has succeeded Henry R. Elliot as correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post. 

Julius Chambers has relinquished his position as resident Philadelphia 
correspondent of the New York Hera/d to accept the position of city 
editor of the Philadelphia 7imes. 

T. Z. Cowles has given up the position of night editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, to take charge of a new weekly to be published in that city. 
The new venture is to be called American Sports, and will be devoted 
to outdoor sports of all kinds. 

The advertised sale of the Memphis (Tenn.) Daily Avalanche does 
not take place, being rendered unnecessary by the purchase of W. L 
Trask’s forty-five shares by F. S. Nichols, who, with others, owned the 
remaining interest in the paper. 

Our Union, of New York, and the Signal, of Chicago, both uncom- 
promising champions of the teetotal cause, have been consolidated un- 
der the name of the Union-Signai. ‘The publication office is in Chicago, 
and Mrs, Willard is the editor. 


The G» i, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., has been consolidated with 
the Every Monday, of St. Joseph, Mo., and is now issued weekly as the 
Every Noonday Grif, by the ‘‘ Grip Publishing Co." A. J. Flemming 
and A. J. Steinberger are the editors. 

In New York City last month the Sheriff sold out the effects of the 
American Queen, Andrews’ Bazaar, and Leisure, the property of the 
** Queen Publishing Company,”’ against which judgments to the amount 
of $35,000 had been entered. The sale realized but $8,000. 


The New York “‘ Tribune Association,”’ at the recent annual meeting 
in the month of January, declared a dividend of twenty-five per cent. 
There are 200 shares, of which Whitelaw Reid, the editor-in-chief of the 
Tribune,owns 75; his wife owns 48, and his brother-in-law, 20; the Reid 
family thus owning 143 shares. The balance of the stock is held in 
small lots, mostly by estates. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Associated Press last month 
the following officers were elected to serve until January, 1884: Presi- 
dent, Mr. George Jones, of the 7imes; Secretary, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
of the 7rtiune; Executive Committee, Messrs. William Henry Hurlburt, 
of the World; Cyrus W. Field, of the Zxfress, and David M. Stone, of 
the Fournal of Commerce. Mr. Jones received the vote of every mem- 
ber of the Association except himself. 


The two hundred and seventeen native papers of India are trying to 
form a press association. 


Acta Mathematica is a new monthly devoted exclusively to: mathe- 
matics, and published simultaneously in Paris, Berlin and Stockholm. 
Prof. Mittag-Leffler is the editor-in-chief. 


The Hochi Shinbun, a native newspaper of Japan, criticized the ad- 
ministration and was promptly suppressed. The editor invited his sub- 
scribers to the funeral. Several thousand persons were on hand, and the 
editorial staff bore a copy of the paper to an open grave upon a bier. 


We read in a London paper: ‘‘ What is going to happen? The 
Daily News mentions the Standard by name in a leader this week. 
One morning paper mentioning the other! Such a thing has never been 
known before. It rejoicés the heart of Mr. John Morley, who refers to 
the fact in the Pal? Mall Gazette.”’ 


It is said that last year was not a profitable one to the London news- 
papers, or rather that it did not maintain the enormous prosperity of 
previous experience. A curious statistician has gone to the trouble of 
analyzing the advertising columns of the principal newspapers, and has 
arrived at some startling conclusions. He states that the shrinkage in 
the 7imes last year represents a decrease of revenue to the extent of 
$t10,000, compared with the previous year; that of the Standard, a di- 
minution of $80,000; and of the Daily Telegraph, $45,000. These 
figures ‘may be true—or they may not—and still the fact remains that 
these newspapers yield an enormous profit to the proprietors. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 

The February number of this popular periodical opens with a descrip- 
tion of “‘ Saragossa,’’ embellished with numerous engravings; S. K. 
Scott is the author, and is an excellent descriptive writer. Another at- 
tractive paper of travel is by Dr. Wister; it is entitled ‘‘A Cruise Among 
the Windward Islands.’’ ‘ Home Life in Bombay”’ is the theme of an 
interesting article. The condition of the freedmen in Florida is graphi- 
cally depicted by Louise Seymour Haughton, under the caption of 
“* This Our Brother.”’ 


tically satirized in ‘‘ Beauty versus Bric-a-brac.”’ 


The craze for oddities in decorative art is caus 
Edward C. Bruce 
writes understandingly of ‘‘Our Native Farmer.’’ The new serial, 
‘The Jewel in the Lotos,” is increasing in interest. Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis contributes a powerfully written short story. The 


** Gossip ’’ and “‘ Book Reviews’”’ are more than usually interesting. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E 

Srown 

The February number of the popular and enterprising Lady's Book 
contains a fine steel engraving, illustrative of a scene from one of 
Dicken’s novels; illuminated and plain engravings of the newest fashions 
for ladies and children; novelties in the way of patterns for the work- 
basket; a piece of new music, arranged for the piano-forte, and a large 
diagram pattern. The literary department is well cared for. Mrs. 
Isabel Greene contributes an absorbing novel, entitled ‘‘ The Ruggles 
Family ;”’ it is a well-told story of life in New England. C. M. Arnold 
sends a pretty sketch of home life, entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Winterne’s Rag Car- 


pet Ellen V. Talbot presents a capital narrative, under the caption 
of “‘ Now and Thirty Years Ago.” 
‘Naughty Molly.” 


rest in the tale of ‘‘ Eudoxis.’”” The number also contains valuable 


Marie Hayn tells the story of 
Judith D. De Ruyter gives a sketch of rare inte 


cooking recipes 
Directory of Paper Makers 

This is the annual issue of the English Paper Maker’s Monthly, and is 
a complete directory of all the paper makers in England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland, arranged in lists; comprising lists of mills, arranged 
numerically and alphabetically ; classification of makes of paper, with 
maker’s names; and compilations of trade designations used as water- 


marks and used by paper makers and wholesale stationers 


A History of Paper. Its Genesis and its Revelations. Prepared by J. 
E 


». A. Smith. Holyoke. Clark W. Bryan & Co 

The instructive contents of this valuable volume appeared in the pages 
of the Paper World, and consist of a discussion of the connection be- 
tween the invention of printing and paper, with reasons for the long 
delay of both; followed by an account of the various substances that 
were made to do duty in the place of paper. A second era of paper- 
making is a description of hand-made paper from vegetable pulp. Lastly, 
the author gives a clear account of the manufacture of paper by machi- 
nery. This unpretentious but valuable work deserves a permanent place 
in the library of every printer and publisher. 


The Duchess Undine; or, Slain by a Woman's Lie 
Diltz. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


By Hanson Penn 


An original romance, free from the conventionalities of novel making. 
The author has thought for himself and wrought out a striking work, 
replete with charming artistic touches. In the upper circles of cultured 
American and titled Parisian society the scenes of the story transpire 
In every chapter the author shows his familiarity with the people he is 
portraying. A heartless beauty is the central figure of the story, and 
her powers of fascination are exercised more for evil than for good. 
Her uncanny work, if not agreeable, has the shining merit of being 
natural, and the artist who is true to nature is ever the true artist, 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The Phrenological Fournal 


New York. Fowler & Wells. 











La Belle Lisa; or, The Paris Market-Girls. By Emile Zola. Phila- 
delphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


Another new story from the pen of the most popular of living French 
novelists, and one that is in some respects an improvement on most of 
its predecessors in that it developes a vein of humor in the author’s de- 
lineation of character. One of the personages in the story is a needy 
artist, who is constantly planning a masterpiece, but. never paints a pic- 
ture to suit his own notions of art. The main interest of the novel cen- 
tres in the great markets of Pgris and their occupants. Zola has studied 
these carefully, and reproduced them with the vivid minuteness for which 
he has become famous 

ee 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The Printers’ Circu ar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 

invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
1 Month. 8 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 


One Page. . $25 00 $70 00 $125 00 $200 00 


ch . Lo 3. wb ok oe ae 15 00| 40 00 72 00 125 oO 
DN . 46 « ob 6.37 eon 8 00 20 00 35 00 65 00 

SS ee ee I 00 2 50 4 50 9g 00 
PP Se ee a eae 50 I 25 2 25 4 50 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE 

NSE 3 ou a ena w-b be 2 2 00 400 7 00 12 00 
a RS ae. 6 levee 9 lem 3 00 700 1200 2000 
pO SPA ee eS 4 00 10 00 18 00 «= 35 088 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00 25 00 45 00 JO 00 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 











|| TYPOGRAPHIC  PUBLIGATIONS | 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 


Pages, eté Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Procf-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions ‘for Apprentices, 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 

MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 

$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 
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FOR SALE. 





F‘ YR SALE—A COMPLETE JOB PRINTING OFFICE, OR 
will exchange for a newspaper office near the city. Apply Fourth 
Floor, 20 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


HUGHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT, IN PERFECT CONDI- 
tion, will be sold at less than half-price. Satisfactory reasons for 
selling. Address CHRONICLE, Penn Yan, N. 


OR SALE.—AN OLD PROFITABLE PHILA. WEEKLY. 
Well equipped. No presses. ‘Terms low forcash. Satistactory 
reason given for selling. Address “S,”’ this office. 


OR SALE. —A REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER, LONG ESTA- 
blished, and a well-furnished job office. Half cash, balance well 
QUAD, care of Printers’ Crrcuar. 


| Sr; SALE—REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER. PROSPEROUS ; 
e 


secured. $5,000. 


profitable; ten years established. Republican city and county, 
st. Half cash, balance on time or trade. Will bear closest investi- 
gation. OMEGA, care of Prinrers’ CrrcuLAR 


OR SALE CHEAP.—ONE STEEL-PLATE PRESS, USED 

for printing music, wedding cards, steel engravings, etc. Has 
been overhauled; working parts as good as new. Price $40, net cash. 
W. PEPPER, Eighth and Locust Sts, Philadelphia, Pa 

OR SALE—A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 

fully equipped with machinery and material. Doing a splendid 

business, a will be sold at a moderate price 

JOURNAL, P. O. Box 1635, New York City 





RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE.—AN INDEPENDENT 
weekly newspaper and job printing office, established February, 
1872. Will be sold very cheap for cash. Satisfactory reason for selling. 
For full particulars address THOS. H. CHAMBERS, 
Federalsburg, Md. 


OR SALE—A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE 
in a manufacturing town. Circulation 700; can easily be doubled 
Good job trade. Stationery business connected. Owner is not a prac 
tical printer and is engaged in other business. Address 
Box 37, Orbisonia, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 


OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS PAYING SEASIDE NEWSPA. 
per and Job Printing Office will be sold at a bargain on accommo- 
dating terms, on account of the poor health of owner. Only those mean- 
ing business need apply. For further information address 
SEASIDE, this office 


OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 
Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 
nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 
JOURNALIST, care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 


COMPLETE EIGHT-COLUMN NEWSPAPER OU'IFIT, 
with hand-power Taylor press, in good order, together with a 
small job office, with quarter-medium Liberty press, in excellent order, 
which will be sold on easy terms to a responsible party. Address 
P. O. Box 363, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





WANTS. 


ANTED—A DEMOCRATIC OR NEUTRAL PAPER IN 
Pennsylvania. Office must have good run of job work. 
Address S. M. ROBINSON, 
McConnells burg. Penna 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTER. 
(Scientific American, New York, December 16, 1882.) 


A Portable Electric Lighter is being extensively sold by the Portable 
Electric Light Co., of 22 Water Street, Boston. It is an economical and | 
safe apparatus for lighting for home and business purposes. 








CIRCULAR. 


Eee CHICAGO PRINTER, 


A Monthly Magazine for Printers, Journalists, Publishers, 
Type-Founders, Press Makers, Printing Ink Makers, 
Paper Makers and Dealers, and all persons directly 
interested in the Printing Trade. 


It will be well printed, in a convenient shape for preservation and 
binding, and in typographic appearance will aim to be a credit to the 
craft it will represent. 

Its contents will comprise Practical Information, Hints and Sugges- 
tions—News of the Craft, Trade Tables for use and reference, ‘‘ Wrin- 
kles,’’ old and new, Songs of the Press, Notes of Inventions and Dis- 
coveries affecting the Trade, Personal Sketches of Prominent Printers 
and Naa ig sa and many other matters of interest and value. It will 
aim to be a practical and useful journal, rather than a specimen of or- 
namental printing, though the question of good looks will be kept steadily 
in view. Contributions of a practical nature are invited from every 
member of the craft. 


Terms, Postpaid, $1.00 per Year, Invariably tn advance. 


Six months’ subscription, 50 cents. Single copies, to cents each. 

Remittances may be made by draft, registered letter, or post»! or ex- 
press money order at our risk. Postage stamps received for subscrip- 
tions. Agents wanted in every city and large town. Advertising terms 
made known on application. 


HENRY R. BOSS & OO., Publishers, 
(Room 2,) 142 Monroe St., Chicago. 


“« The enterprise is in the hands of responsible parties, who have the 
means and the ability to carry it forward to success. The editor of the 
new journal is widely known asa writer upon typographical subjects. 
We cordially commend THe Cuicaco Printer to our readers.’’— 
Electrotype Yournal, Chicago. 


“I wish you every success.”-—Sranoisu Acres, President Chicago 
ah . “ . ~d ’ 
ly pographical Union. 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


% E,NGRAVER ON Woon, &;: 


So 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
D papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless, The use of 
every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Kev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 


and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, peryard.......... 3c. 
Pica to 4-line, Eke a ey gore lee 6 4. 
Five-line to 8-line, he hee te ae 5c. 
Nine-line to 12-line, ae AS ees Se 5c. 
RPP ee a eel a ee ie ae es Ee se. 
ee a ee ee a $4 00 
Wood Rule (all bodies), . . . . 1. wwe ee .° 380. 


R. S. ME NAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , P ee | 


IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS a FOR 
saie by R. S. MENAM 
517 and 519 Minor + Phila. 
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| nS aeRO OE A RE OR BE Te Ce | 


(JOB PRINTERS’ suppLies.,; NEw Tare FastTENeER. 


ee ee ee 


Ruled Billheads, Statements, 
Letter and Note Headings, 
Envelopes and Shipping Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARD BOARD. 





—odede-o— 
> +79 . . ! ¢ of? ; r : 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising Cards, Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
Folding Cards, and Ball Programme Covers. upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 


PINE WEDDING STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY. very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 
Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
— SA Ho tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
Flat Writ ing Papers, and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
Book, News and Cover Papers. | the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1 26. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 








:0: 


Ps + De 
2 THOMAS W. PRICE CO., . | R. S. MENAMIN, 


ae 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
(5 44) 505 MINOR STREET, ( We ov | PHILADELPHIA 
mo PHILADELPHIA < 
oO 


| VANDERBURGH, WELLS & (0, 


tose for Printers to Buy All Their Stock. ; ; 
NATIONAL Horm, Flnters' and Engravers’ Depot, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
LARGEST HOTEL IN THE CiTy. 


WHE OY. ou "SrRONG SAT" CASES, CABINERS, STANDS, Ett 


NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR ALSO, SUPERIOR 


Rg neh gyal located and is convenient to all the Govern | Wood TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 


Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair 
ways from top to ground floor. 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city 


| Woods, Tools, ete., for Engravers; Com- 





F. ‘Tenney, 
W. H. Crosny. § _F. TENNEY & Co. | plete Newspaper Outfits; Types, 
— = Presses, etec.; Machinists’ 
ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. Pattern Letters. 

To hold2o Single Column Galleys... ...... $12 


eben s wewainin,” "| 140 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., NEW YORK 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


RT'S AUTOMATIC COUNTER are now used extensively on all kinds of a om 
A § printing presses and machinery. Having tI ’ 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves I f tll MW TESS 00 er, 
the most accurate, reliable and durable. as well as the simplest and best Counters made 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. ae i: aeiiacal aa 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8, MENAMIN, and others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





















































" $ Type a daca Foundry. | 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 


5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 





Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
futly given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & SRESNAN, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINT 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


PRICE LIST. 


Half Medium Rollers Eig 
Quarter “* 6 Large Rollers, 30 cts. per hh. 


> fei COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. Biro 


yo Cts. hth Mex en Rollers, 40 cts 


rhe best of Re gard to the good working qualities of this Compound 


Phila: 


‘ferences given in re 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Four th St., 


BENDERNAGEL «& CO., 





|’ 
| 


~Best Quality Roller Composition,+ 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2 Composition 30 Cts. per Pound 
rrack 


40 Cts. per Pound. 
Will not shrink, dry out, or 


| Composition in Bulk, 


A. M. COLLINS, son oe co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE}NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


,CHILROMO CARDS: 


5 So 2 0 poGeood o 
From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND ealiek 


We have 5% Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 


—o-<¢T. M. SIMPSON, ><— 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


a ) ee 


FRANZ: TOOMEYT, 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 
na dilnenendl FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST Hheed 


BRONZE. “POWDERS, 


The Finest Imported. 


No. 





Superior and Unchangeable. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Send for Pri ce- List. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co.. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 





TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 








ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@e 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS 


Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, 
THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS AND STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOx, 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc., a 
specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. 


Manufactured by 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 ao St., N. FT. 
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THE Wi i. PAGE WOOD TYPE (0., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
woonpD TYPE, 
METAL TYPE, Inks, SizE, BRONZES, Presses 


Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin S8t., Norwich, Conn. 
New York Office, 62 Beekman St. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 
Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 











paren MANUFACTURER, = 








8, A. RUDOLPH'S SONS & CO, 











[Wows PAPER gens | 





506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BRANCH STORE, 18 DECATUR ST. 





—____—_ $a — 


A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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COLDING & CO.’S 


PRESSES # TOOLS. 


IMPOSING. 
Labor-Saving Reglet 
Labor-Saving Furniture. 
Hickory Quoins. 





COMPOSING. 
News Composing Sticks. 
\ Job Composing Sticks. 
Composing Rules. 
All Brass Galleys. 
Brass Lined Calleys. 
Cherry Galleys. 
Annex Type Boxes. 
Type Cases. 
Steel Bodkins. 
Steel Tweezers. 
PRINTING. 
\ Chromatic Press. 
\ Golding Jobber. 
, Pearl Press. 
Official Press. 
Gage Buttons 
Steam Fixtures. 
Counter Shafts 
Ink Fountains. 
Automatic Brayer. 
Inking Rollers. 


Screw 


Imposing Rules. 
Shooting Sticks. 
Hickory Mallets 


Quoins. 


Maple Planers. 
Proof Planers... 
Imposing Tables. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule Cutters 
Lead Cutters. 
Curving Machines. 
Mitreing Machines 
Printers’ Vises 
Galley and Furniture Racks 
Lead and Reglet Racks. 
Roller Cabinets 
Type Cabinets 
News and Job Stands 





—_—_ #2 Oe 


MANUFACTORY 











‘ Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, et: 





THE CoLpINe. 


2 





—~+—4f ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—— 


GODFREY & C.. 


~ PRINTERS’ I INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER conPouno, 





oo 


Il 
if 








No. ,. 825 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


; RE- -CASTING COMPOSITION 


Ao 


 _ 





COYe 


LJ 
Cy 45 Ots. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. 4 De° 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. Jt can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or benzine. Samples serit on application. 


GODFREY & CO., 325 Walnut St. Philada, 


MENAMIN. 


All orders by Mail must be aecompanied by Cash. 
For Sale by R. 8S. 
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J. Cy. DITMAN cf& co., 
30, 32 & 34 S. SrxtH S8t., PHILADELPHIA, 
~~ 
| PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF ee 
‘. REQUIRED BY | | 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 








WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. | 
L |_| 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


 ————i 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ Work A SPECIALTY. 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Ke Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past fourteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R ~ MENAMIN 
e > + 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GORDON’S | 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


<2f a we Ne 
Se- FIVE SIZES MADE. EP 


ay 
o-2...g* 


ae) 


———— 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


es 


GoRDON Press WoRKS, 





97 and 99 Nassau Street, “ 


NEW YORK. 


W. D. WILSON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRN|TIN C| |TN\z 


75 FULTON STREET, . 


NEW YORE. 




















ewes = <-~2—Pr 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographie Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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THE “WASHINCTON” 


Patent Air-Clamp Cutting Machine. 


H. P. FEISTER’S PATENT. 





SS rer ee oe Oe $500 A ae ae ae a ee ae $1050 
ee Ss Se, aS, ete o 650 ee ng) oss ul See o Bia 3 ob eee 1250 
Bs 5 oat bie en ks cc ee Oe 800 I to RR Any on Og 1450 
CS Te eer ee ee. 900 he teeta Re ke te hitb ape OR A ae aera 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Phila. 






































Ze MENAMIN'’S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYo. 

















(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


+s0e- 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form. 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

© DO a haved pices capnbess vate BR OD | USE TS WOOD MR nn ow occ ccs ccc etc abe ewate’d $3 5° 

8% x 13 Tete Ni nhs a n0' bkd ned pa beeeaiae okie 250 14x20 io) RE s 5.0 0.0.04. ais a's kee wie . 4.00 

10 x16 i” idee 2.4 shbhs eee meaee + Cs ok 3 00 | 1§ x 22 ee > ees re et ae 4 50 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
ee TS ECT Ree Po eee OF i ee Me oo io og ovis cc cc ccccncscocccecs $4 00 


ee 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. SS. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


z No. 
x 1 
js 
=C 3, 
Z4 4 
4 5» 
Ee 6, 
Z6 2 
SC a 
ee 
=< SS 
|. 
z¢ 4, 
Sl 6, 
(7 
EGe 
El, 
Pa No, 
© 1, 
ay 
=¢ 3 
s} : 
a 6, 
zy ? 
ox ® 
z No 
B a. Ms 
ef 
Eds, 
z§ * 
0 6, 
EY s, 
=e % 
-_ ™ 
c 1 
ey, 
Ee 3s 
2 ¢ 4, 
£2 6, 
z¢ 7» 
*) . 
- o> 


Pair of T 


Size of Pair, over all. 
oe 87x 8% 


ee 80X25 
+ -« 24X29 
+2 26x 34 
os 29% @2 
- 2 32x47 
35 x 5! 
38x 55 
41 x 60 


‘win Chases. 


Size each, inside. 


15 x 8% 
18 x10 
22 x12% 
23% X15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
354% x 25% 
38% x 27% 


Price, pair. 
$10 00 
It oo 
12 00 
13 00 
14 00 
15 
17 
18 
20 oo 


Pair of Twin ‘hases, with Bars, 


Size Pa'r, over all, 
17 X 21 

25 

29 

34 

x 42 

32 % 47 

5x5! 

x55 

1 x 60 


20 X 
24x 
26x 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 
22 
23M 
26% 
29% 
324% 
33% x25Y 

3814 x 27% 


x 10% 
. 
x12\% 
X15 
x 19 
x21% 


~ , 
224% 


Price, 
fre 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all, 
17 X21 
20 X 25 
24 X 29 
20 X 34 
29 % 42 
32 % 47 
35x 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x19 
18 x23 
22 xX 27 
x 31% 
x 39% 
x 44% 
x 48% 
x 52% 
x 57% 


23% 
26% 
29\% 
324 
35% 
38% 


Skeleton Chase. 


Bize each, over all, 
17 X 23 
20 X% 25 
24 Xx 29 
20x 34 
29 X 42 
32 X% 47 
35 X51 
38 x 55 
41x60 


Bize each, inside. 


5 x19 
388 x23 
23 x27 
x 31% 
x 30% 
x 44% 
x 48% 
x 52% 


x 574 


20 \% 
32% 
33% 
38% 


News Chase. 


Rize each, over all, 
17x 28 
20 X 25 
24% 29 
26 x 34 

+ 29x42 

32% 47 

eo» 99= gt 

cs Sree 

41 x 60 


Bize each, inside- 
™ x19 
8 xX 23 
22 x27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 44% 
3244 x 48% 
354 x 52% 
384% x 57% 


Price each. 


838888338388 
. 


13 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 
each, and the width of crossbats. 





2ERMS CASH. 





In ordering, give the Aind of ( 








f 


er inch, Sticks are made 
uired, the inside and outside dimensions of 
ist, an extra charge will be made. 


ase re 


‘When Chases are ordered to be made HEAvtERr than stated in price 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 


1 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 





NEWS CHASE, 


aL. 

















unless otherwise or- 
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POPS S-0-D-0-S-O-S-0-D- 0 OU S-2-0-O-D 


OTTO 


| a a a a ae 


SILENT 


+e +e+ eee > 


‘OR PRINTERS. 


Se te a a ee ti al tn i ei i eae 


f ‘GAS ENGINE. 


ee ai aie 


o-oo 


PO eee ee er eer mer eereerre 


ae 
b ceed 


+++ +4 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


M 
ae 
or ° 


~ 


aad. » 
ones 
>) SRG 


ADVANTAGES: 


ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 
W:TH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 
ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 


CONVENIENCE, 


SAFETY, 
AT ONCE. DURABILITY. 
w~— aa ~~ - wr 
ee : : Oaicy* 7 
i v 





ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers andPrinters. 
—>- PRICE, S375. nia comlnee 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7,90, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


CEASES., 


ECONOMY, 
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THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


PUT UP IN 


FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF 


TWENTY CENTS PER PouND. 


——— + et Oe 


In the 50 and 100 pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to so ems Pica ia 
length. 


In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


WO OPEN ENDS! 


In thisFurniture the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


H | || durable than the old-style open-end Furniture. 
Hi) 














SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoothly 


eae R. S. MENAMIN., 


517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BUY NONE BUT 


THE CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS. 


MORE THAN | 


{700 
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| CAMPBELL. PRINTING ” PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 noone. St, ey a bai 


] 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
145 Monroe Street. 
I I T 
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